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DRURY LANE. 
Monday.—King John, and La Sonnam- 
bula. 


Tuesday.—No performance. 
Wednesday. — King Arthur, Catherine 
and Petruchio, and Attic Story. 
Thursday—As you like It, and King 
Arthur, 
Friday.—King John, and King Arthur. 
Saturday.—Love for Love, and King 
Arthur. 
Iris with much pain that we find 
ourselves compelled to notice an 
émeute that has arisen in the manage- 
ment of this house, and that has 
resulted in the secession of Mr. C. 
Mathews and Madame Vestris from 
the ranks of Mr. Macready’s corps 
dramatique, and which caused the 
lessee to close his doors for three 
nights during the past, and one of 
the present week, ‘That such an in- 
terruption should have occurred to 
the progress of the drama at this 
national establishment is deeply to 
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be deplored, as will forcibly appear in 
the following simple narration of 
facts; but that its results will prove 
injurious to the interests of the man- 
agement we cannot fora moment en- 
tertain. The cause of this “ mana- 
gerial fracas,” it would seem, took 
its origin on the part of Madame 
Vestris, who complained that her 
casts, since the opening of the es- 
tablishment, have been anything but 
in such parts as the public might 
have naturally expected. Now, 
with all due courtesy to this spirited 
and irate Madame, we submit that 
allegation is altogether incorrect ; 


| the very reverse is the truth. A re- 
| ference to the play-bills will show 
| that both Madame and her husband 


have been almost nightly before the 
public, and in such pieces, of course, 
as the manager for his own interest, 
would deem most attractive and re- 
munerative, In the Follies of a 
Night, by Planche, written express- 
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ly to display the separate styles of | 
these two popular favourites, every 
fair play was afforded Madame to | 
win the enthusiastic admiration of | 
the public; and nothing but repeat- | 
ed indisposition “ from cold,” pre- | 
vented her from singing her ballads, 
and which failure of ability to vocal- | 
ise, must not be saddled upon Mr. 
Macready, enfeebled the representa- 
tion of the piece, and diminished 
its attractiveness. Don Carlos, in 
the Duenna, was also a first-rate 
character and was enacted by Ma- 
dame Vestris, with what measure of | 
success our pages recorded at the | 
time. Of Mr. C. Mathews’s con- | 
duct we have no complaint to make ; 
he seems to have followed up his en- 
gagement with that earnest spirit and 
zeal that is so much worthy of him, 
both as an actor and a gentleman; 
he frequently appeared in his Patter 
versus Clatter where he had it all his 


comedies; and in the farce of the 
Eton Boy, he had capital opportu- 
nities for the display of his eminent 
and versatile talent. But it is urged, 
Madame Vestris was required to 
sustain inferior parts,—she was call- 
ed to play Maria in the School for 
Scandal, and enact Venus in the 
new opera of King Arthur. Now, 
Mr. C. Mathews and his lady per- 
fectly understood the nature of the 
engagement at sixty guineas per 
week, and all its duties and acquire- 
ments, when they signed articles 
with Mr, Macready. They also knew 
of the “ severe management” of 
this gentleman, and that by a fine 
east of characters—by placing an 
eminent actor in small, and other- 
wise obscure parts, how beautifully 
they combine to harmonise and per- | 
fect an entire representation. And | 
here is the true test of Macready’s 
judgment, and his zealous efforts to 
restore opera and the legitimate dra- 
ma, to what it ought to be in repre- | 
sentation—a perfect and complete 

picture. Malibran condescended to | 
play Fidalma in the Matrimonio Se- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
own way, and in several of his best | 


greto, and Lablache will ever assist 
in every opera where his person and 
voice are suited ; and admirable was 
the praiseworthy example of Mr, C, 
Mathews in playing Fag in the 
Rivals, which he made a brilliant 
point in the comedy. To dismiss, 
however, this very painful and dis- 
agreeable topic, on the refusal of 
Madame Vestris to undertake the 
character of Venus in the new opera; 
a part, we affirm, which this lady 
would have elevated into importance, 
the music being good, and such as 
her voice would have invested with 
charms that few other artists could be 
capable of imparting to it, Mr. Mac- 
ready was compelled to close his thea- 
tre for the more important objects of 
rehearsals of Purcell’s opera, and 
redeeming his promise to the public 
by its immediate production. The 
result has been the appearances of 
Madame Vestris and her consort 
at the Haymarket on Monday, and 
the first representation of King Ar- 
thur on Wednesday evening at Drury 
Lane without Madame Vestris. Thus 
ended this pitiful ‘* squabble.” We 
shall certainly discus a more plea- 
sant subject in our next—the success 
of Dryden’s King Arthur, with Pur- 
cell’s pure British music. 
See page 3%. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Monday.—Semiramide, and The Turf. 


Tuesday.—Secret Marriage, Turf, and 
Cousin Lambkin. 


Wednesday.—The Tempest and The Turf. 
Thursday.—Semiiamide, and Turf. 
Friday.—The Tempest and The Turf. 
Saturday.—Semitamide, and The Turf. 


WE have no other novelty to notice 
this week than that we mentioned in 





| our last number, the revival of the 


Tempest, and on looking at this 
beautiful play a second time we can- 
not avoid making a few more obser- 
vations as to the beauty of the scene- 
ry. Mr. Macready, during his ma- 
nagement of Covent Garden, reviv- 
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ed the Tempest with so much mag- , 


nificence of scenery and mechanical 
contrivances that it was deemed im- 
possible to equal, much less to ex- 
ceed its splendour. The present di- 
rectors of this theatre have, how- 
ever, proved that they can go far be- 
yond all that had ever been attempt- 
ed in stage effect and scenic gran- 
deur. 

Upon asea tossed by a raging tem- 


darkness of night, lays a noble ship ; 
—no painted profile, but an actual 
hull, completely rigged, and appoint- 
ed in every respect, her deck cover- 
ed with sailors, hauling, shouting, 
and executing the orders of the rude 
boatswain, who was seen on the 


forecastle, out-bellowing the hoarse | 


storm with his hoarser voice. At 
every roll of the monstrous sea, the 
struggling vessel seemed to plunge 
into the hideous vale of waters till 
the spectators hold their breath, ex- 
pecting every moment to see her en- 
gulphed. A manceuvre is executed 
by the crew, and the vessel slowly 
veering, presents to the audience her 


opposite side, and afterwards her | 


high, antique-looking stern, upon 
which three lanterns are hung. Each 
of these changes of position elicited 
reiterated bursts of applause from 
the audience. The succeeding scenes, 
though exceedingly beautiful, could 
not be compared to this great one. 
The last scene of the play is also ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; the appearance 
of the “* drowned ship,” by Prospe- 
ro’s command, with her sails new- 
bent, her colours flying, perfect in 
every part, and floating on a waveless 
summer sea, form a highly poetic 


termination to this romantic drama. | ; 
| the Mock Duke, were decidedly the 


We have given our opinion before, 
upon the acting, and though some 
of our contemporaries differ with us 
as to the acting of Mr. Vandenhoff in 
Prospero, we continue of the same 
Opinion, that we have not seen him 
play any part so much to our satis- 
faction, as well as the character of 


Miranda by his daughter. Miss 
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Rainforth sings the airs most ex- 
quisitely, and the other characters 


| are in the hands of most experienced 


artists, 

Axzert Satoon.—This favourite 
temple of pleasure has been well at- 
tended the past week, though con- 
sidered by some a minor temple ; the 
production of One o’Clock, has prov- 


| ed it to be in the Major scale; this 
pest into mountain billows, in the | 


piece is very cleverly placed on the 
stage, surpassing all we have ever 
seen here; the scenery is rich in the 


| extreme, and the dresses; the scene 
| of the distant castle would do credit 


to one of the larger houses, The 


| Hardicanute of Mr. Edwards was ex- 


ceedingly well played, he kept to his 
text throughout the piece; Auriol, 
by Miss Robinson was equally good, 
indeed, all the characters were well 
sustained, and the pertormers did 
their utmost to merit the applause 
that resounded throughout the house. 
The concert at this house is worth 
double the price of admission, there 
being a contined change of all the 
new and favourite songs. ‘ Tyrant, 
soon I’ll burst thy chains,” and 
others were sung very sweetly by 
Miss Julia Carr. The Misses Cush- 
nie are very clever young ladies, and 
improve rapidly, We hope the pro- 
prietor will reap a good harvest for 
his endeavours to amuse the public. 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 
From our Correspondents. 


Guiascow.—The theatre was opened 
on Monday evening for the season. 
The play was Tobin’s comedy of the 


Honeymoon. Mr. Cathcart as the 
Duke Aranza, and Mr. Alexander as 


best sustained parts in the play. The 
acting of the former was chaste and 
natural, while Mr. Alexander’s broad 


| humor and mock majesty left no- 


thing to be desired. The Mock Duke 
was indeed excellent, and done to 
the very life. 

Sournampton,—On Monday was 
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produced Rob Roy, which was well 
received, having been got up with 
great care, On Wednesday, for 
the benefit of Mr. Warren, Buck- 
stone’s celebrated comedy of Married 
Life was performed in such effective 
style as would have been highly cre- 
ditable on the London boards. * Cod- 
dle’ could not have been better per- 
formed by Farren himself than it was 
by Williams ; the evening’s entertain- 
ments produced a good house for 
Warren, who leaves this week, and 
report speaks highly of his success- 
or. On Friday, Miss Cook took 
her benefit; the entertainments be- 
ing the School for Scandal, conclu- 
ding with Brother Ben, in which C. 
Wheeler, Esq., played Brother Ben 
most effectively. 

Epinsurcu.— Mr. Murrey com- 
menced the winter campaign with 
that excellent comedy the Clandes- 
tine Marriage, in which he himself 
performs Lord Ogleby, in a style, 
we have no hesitation in saying, 
quite unequalled since the days of 
“ Gentleman Jones.” ‘There is also 
to be performed (for the first time) 
The Eton Boy, a farce which proved 
highly successful at Drury Lane; 
and we hope it may meet with the 
same favour here. The manager an- 
nonnces some novelties for the winter, 
but these will be brought out gradu 
ally. Better leaders than Miss Mon- 
tague and Mr. Glover are not to be 
had out of London; and we confess 
that, however much we may desire 
“something new,’’ we prefer tried 
excellence to mere novelty. 

Dumrries.—Pritchard is about to 
close a most successful season. His 
benefit is announced to be under the 








nr of his Grace the Duke of | 


uccleuch, after which, we under- 
stand, he proceeds to open the Hull 
Theatre. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 
No. 12. 
PURCELL, 
Ir may prove of interest at this mo- 


ment, while the fine opera of King 
Arthur stands so prominently before 
the public on the boards of Drury 
Lane Theatre, to cull a few notes re- 
garding the musical career of Purcell, 
the prince of early British compos- 
ers. The era of Purcell extended 
through three reigns. His reputa- 
tion commenced in the latter time of 
Charles IL, and it continued regu- 
larly advancing during the reigns of 
James II., as well as in the succeed- 
ing one of William and Mary. His 
youthful models of musical compo- 
sition received their first encourage- 
ment from his father and uncle, who 
were both gentlemen of the Chapel 
Royal. 

Whatever of excellence in music 
the age had yet seen was partial ; but 
in Henry Purcell it was universai, 
No variety of art was strange to 
him, even to instrumental music, in 
an age of barbarous mechanism and 
ignorance of the resources of an or- 
chestra. Never were passion and 
imagination so wonderfully united, 
So strong was the latter faculty, that 
every thing—ideas as well as sensa- 
tions—became in his mind translated 
into music. He created pictures by 
sounds with such facility, that, like 
Shakspeare, he could go out of the 
actual into the ideal world at will, 
and wrote for witches and fairies ac- 
cording to the poetical creed of their 
nature, 

At this period while Dryden, the 
poet laureat, to flatter the foreign 
taste of Charles II., for his majesty, 
with less reason than some of his 
sucessors, imagined that no English- 
man could compose, was eulogising 
the skillof M. Grabau, Purcell, then 
only in his nineteenth year, produc- 
ed “* Dido and Eneas,” which prov- 
ed that no foreigner could approach 
him in classical dignity and pathos. 
He probably performed in this dra- 
ma himself, for on one of his por- 
traits he is called “ actor” and mu- 
sician; and his having sung with 
“ inimitable grace” is on record, 
In like manner we owe the noble 
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picture of the swelling and subdue | 


ing of the ocean waves, contained in 
the anthem, “ They that go down to 
the sea in ships,” to a storm en- 
countered by King Charles and the 
Duke of York in the royal yacht, 
in which both were obliged to 
handle the ropes like common sea- 
men. 

Purcell’s dispositionwas eminently 
good-natured, and his habits were 
convivial. He was often at the house 
of Owen Swan, a vintner ; and oftener 
at a tavern in Wych-street, behind 
the church in the Strand, where the 
company roused the night owl so 
jovially in his catches, that at length 
they put his head up asa sign. He 
there appeared in a green night-gown 
and a full bottomed wig. The hu- 
mor of these catches of Purcell 
shows a profound relish of laughter ; 
but they savour too much of the 
roaring and drinking taste of the 
day to be safely looked into. His 
complying disposition is shown in a 
variety of instances, Now he may 
be found showing off a new organ 


for Renatus Harris at the Temple 
Church, and then singing to delight 
the company at the “ Hall of Station- 


” 
. 


ers The satirist, Thomas Brown, 
to whom every one was game, and 
whose shafts flew accordingly, had 
nothing but praise and admiration 
for Purcell. From the dedication 
of the ‘“* Orpheus Britannicus” it 
may be gathered that his circum- 
stances were but indifferent; yet he 
did not complain, and he only 
modestly hints in the preface to his 
“ Dioclesian,” that music is not suffi- 
ciently encouraged. 

The tradition of Purcell’s death 
is, that coming from a tavern late at 
night flushed with wine, he sunk 
down on the threshold of his own 
door, and, sleeping there, caught 
the cold which put a period to his 
life. Like Mozart, he still com- 
posed on his sick bed; and in a few 
days the funeral anthem which he 
had shortly before written for Queen 
Mary served for his own obsequies, 





leaving, as one present observed, 
not a dry eye among the specta- 
tors. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Sir,—Knowing it your wish to be as im- 
partial as possible in your Theatrical No- 
tices, I take the liberty of addressing a few 
words to your readers, (if you will permit 
me) on the recent fracas at Drury Lane. 
Already has this affair been taken up by 
the press, and I regret to say, hineand Te- 
ports have already appeared before the 

ublic. Let us examine the bills, and see 

ow often Madame Vestris has appeared, 
The Theatre has been opened 36 nights, 
out of which Madame has performed 17 
times, on all of which occasions she has 
appeared in the principal character. Miss 
Romer has appeared 11 nights, and Mrs. 
Nisbett 16 ; what Madame Vestris has to 
grumble about, it is impossible to say, 
unless she considers she ought to be al- 
lowed to take the principal character in 
every piece. With regard to her being 
cast for Venus in King Arthur, [ do not 
see why she should not play a second-rate 
part as well as other people. Has not Mr. 
Phelps appeared in all kinds of charac- 
ters under the same management? Does 
not II, Phillips often appear in characters 
inferior to his abilities? and even Mr, 
Macready played Friar Lawrence during 
his management of Covent Garden, One 
thing is certain, wherever Madame Ves- 
tris is engaged the performers are always 
in some broil or other; her pride and con- 
ceit are unbearable. She now forms part 
of our company ; if we are quiet for a 
week, Mr. Webster may consider himself 
a lucky man. 

Your Subscriber, 


A PERFORMER AT THE HAYMARKET,. 





A FEW REMARKS ON THE 
CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 


Chapter 1. 


Tuer is no character of Shakspear’s 
that has been so much criticized as 
that of Hamlet, and no play on which 
so much difference of opinion exists ; 
that difference chiefly being as to the 
the composition of Hamlet’s mind, 
and the motives by which he was ac- 
tuated. The following remarks are 










































































374 THEATRICAL 
not offered as being a complete criti- 
cism of the play, but merely as notes 
made during several perusals of the 
tragedy. 

It seems to us that, to form aright 
estimate of Hamlet’s character, we 
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reach themselves; thus Hamlet's 
chief lamentations were for himselt, 
or what might reach him; he hates 


| the whole world, and describes it 


{ 


must in the first place ascertain what 


sort of man he was before the mur- 
der of his father. Ophelia’s des- 
cription of him at once setties the 
point: she describes him as 

** The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 


The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers.” 


And here we think is particularly 
manifest the great art of Shakspeare ; 
he in this short speech shews us the 
only description of man that could 
have been affected by similar cireum- 
stances in the precise way that Ham- 
let was. For example, a man of an 
ordinary mind could not have rea- 
soned so eloquently with himself, or 
meditated so profoundly on _ the 
changes of life, but must have been 
a being similar to the Danish prince, 
who in early life had been in the pos- 
session of perfect felicity, and ge- 
nerally admired and esteemed, for 
it is an allowed fact thata mind keen- 
ly alive to the enjoyments of life is 
just as keenly afflicted by its reverses. 
Thus Hamlet’s scholastic studies 
taught him to reason and establish 
facts by undeniable proofs, it con- 
firmed in him a meditative mood, 
drew him from the world, into the 
regions of thought, and caused that 
feeling of doubt and procrastination 
which became a part of his nature, 
for we all know that it is not the rea- 
soning man who quickly acts; he 
prefers rather to bring the peculiar 
talent he possesses into play, and to 
seek confirmation of that which he 
imagines exists, and doubtless his 
being “ the observed of all obser- 
vers” had its share in no small degree 
in prompting him to carry out his 
scheme of revenge. 

Hamlet’s sphere was the world of 
thought, and not of action; al) spec- 
ulative and contemplative characters 
are little touched by the ordinary oc- 
currences of life except when they 





most unjustly,— 


| * Fie on it! Oh fie! ’tisan unweeded garden 

That grows to seed; things gross and rank in 
nature 

Possess it merely. 


This is unjust, if merely taken as an 
isolated passage or if acommon mind 
had thus soliloquised it would have 
been undoubtedly a most unjust re- 
mark, particularly if the grievance 
inflicted had been of an ordinary 
kind; not so with Hamlet; never 
having seen the world but through a 
golden medium, and_ far above the 
common herd in mind, person, and 
attainments, he was in the same pro- 
portion, as unfitted to bear its 
frowns and miseries; but perhaps it 
will be as well briefly to relate the 
position of this melancholy prince 
at the opening of the tragedy, to 
prove that his visitation was of no 
light description. During the life of 
his royal father he basked in the sun- 
shine of perfect felicity; he was the 
object of general admiration and es- 
teem. Happy in the exquisite enJoy- 
ment of love and friendship, more 
exquisite from his being by birth 
above the world, he heeded not the 
present passing hour ; in the future, 
he anticipated a glorious reign over 
an adoring people. Suddenly these 
brilliant prospects vanish from his 
sight. His father’s death, strange 
and suspicious, was followed by his 
uncle’s election to the throne, while 
Hamlet, almost overwhelmed with 
sorrow, mistrust, and indignation, 
was doomed to witness the infamous 
marriage of his mother, a matron 
till then irreproachable, with the 
man whom his “ prophetic soul ”’ re- 
garded as his father’s assassin. 

A cutpurse of the empire and the rule; 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket! 

This last disgraceful blow, more in- 
tolerable to him than the loss of a 
dear father, and a royal inheritanee, 
reduced the unfortunate prince into 
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a state of gloomy melancholy. He 
was no longer to be recognised as 
“The rose of the fair state; 

The glass of fashion.” 

He now began to hate the usages of 

the world, and the desire of pt 

life was the usual subject of his me- 

ditations :— 

“ Oh, that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 

But if he thought of suicide, he al- 

ways weighed and reasoned on the 

after consequences, when he exclaims 

in another part of the play 

“ But the dread of something after death,— 

The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns,—puzzles the will: 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of!” 
Thus Hamlet was made old in 

thought before his time; other con- 

siderations of the character we shall 

reserve for a future chapter. 


Hing Arthur, 
As performed on Wednesday at 
Drury Lane. 


Tue long looked for opera of King 
Arthur was performed on the above 
evening, and although we thought 
the time long before it came before 
the public, we were not at all sur- 
prised when we witnessed its repre- 
sentation; for of all the pieces we 
have ever seen for the last forty years, 
nothing has ever been done in the 
shape of grandeur and effect to equal 
this. Scenery, music, dancing, ex- 
cellent acting, are all combined in 
this magnificent production. We 
purpose giving the whole particulars 
of this beautiful opera in our next, 
—no mean task either,—for really to 
understand the merits of the piece 
it must be seen to be somite. 

At the conclusion, which was suc- 
cessful beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations, Mr. Macready was called 
for amidst the most deafening ap- 
plause ever witnessed, we think, in 
any theatre. On his appearance the 
waving of handkerchiefs and clap- 
ping of hands were of the most en- 








thusiatic description, The house 
was crowded in every part, 


Chit Chat. 

Miss Grant has been acting at Bury 
with great success; her benefit took place 
on the 4th inst., by desire, and under the 
Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Bristol, and the 
Earl and Countess of Arundel. Miss 
Grant 1s engaged by Mr. H. Hall for the 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle. 

Mrs. Waylett gave a concert last week 
at Cheltenham, at which she sang several 
ballads in her own sweet and simple style. 
Pio Cianchettini played a brilliant fantasia 
on the piano-forte ; and Master Taylor an 
air, with variations, on the harp, in a very 
superior manner. Master Jarrett sang, 
* Go, forget me,” which, with a few glees 
and madrigals, closed the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Mr. E. Sterling, the adapter of The 


; wit ; rae s Miser’s Daughter at the Adelphi Theatre, 
END ov cuapreR ong. [J. E..-8] | hos been engaged to superintend its pro- 


duction at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, 
and to play the part of Scarve, which he 
sustained during the indisposition of Mr, 
Lyon. 

The poor spirit is poorer than a poor 
purse; a very few pounds would ease a 
man of the scandal of avarice. History 
tells of illustrious villains, but there never 
was an illustrious miser in nature. 

Never think you have money at your 
command until it is actually in your hand ; 
and, therefore, take care how you promise 
it. We all wish everybody to feel our 
wants, and to respond to our own groans 
—our own children are the brightest—our 
own nag the swiftest—and nobody’s calf 
is so fat as that we have to sell. It is well 
that everybody thinks so. 

Dean Swift says he never knew a man 
to rise to eminence who lay in bed of a 
morning; and Dr. Franklin says, “ he 
who rises late may trot all day, but will 
never overtake his business.” 

The late Mr. B—— who hated his wife 
(whose name was Elizabeth), on her bein 
taken suddenly ill, laid a wager she woul 
die, which event taking place, one of his 
friends observed, that he had won by the 
loss of his Bet. 

“It is a great blessing to possess what 
one wishes,” said a person to an ancient 
philosopher, who replied, “ It is a great- 
er blessing still not to wish for what one 
does not possess.” 
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“ Do you ever play at whist *"—* Not 
exactly—for every body laughs at my 
having such shocking bad haads.” 


“ Strongly recommended for family 
use"—as the Yorkshire schoolmaster said 
of the pickled birch. 


There is a dramatic author in Paris of 
such prolific powers, that every morning, 
while shaving, he brings out a new 
prece. 

The most melancholy and grievous mi- 
sery of an English dinuer-party is, just as 
the conversation is beginning to circulate 
with the wine, just as a fair neighbour 
vouchsafes to sever her lips, and put life 
into her eyes by kindred discourse, the 
mistress addresses her female friends with 
** would you like another glass of wine?” 
(knowing she would not, and wishing her 
not to take it) and thus—on receiving 
negatives on all side—she bends forward 
—the chair recedes—she rises—and with 
her the female guests, and away they go, 
to play at mums-chance, in a desolate 
drawing-room, till the gentlemen “* come 
up.” 

Domestic Drama.—Billingsgate Fish- 
monger—Dont meddle with my lobster, 
my good man, or you'll have that finger 
of yours bitten ; Stander-by—Pooh! he'll 
not bite; Fishmonger—Don’t trust to 
that; Stander-by—I tell you he would 
not if my dog’s tail were between his nip- 

ts; Fishmonger—Try it ; Stander-by— 

Tere, Carlo, Carlo. (Lobster snaps) 

Dog {in agony(—Beaouw-w-w!  Fish- 
monger—Hallo! where the devil is my 
lobster going? (The dog vanishes round 
the corner of the street, and the curtain 
falls.) 


. There is a mute attached to the Kensal 
Green Cemetery that has so lost the fa- 
culty of speech, that if any person were 
to offer him a pot of beer, he couldn’t say 
No to it. 





A COMPLIMENT TO OLD MAIDS, 
By one oP THE OTHER Sex. 


There’s nought in this world so sad and disa- 


greea le wim 02 . 
Asa crusty old maid, long deemed unmarri- 
ageable ; 
They simper, they ogle, they fret, and they 


pout, 
But of what earthly use they are, has not 
yet been found out. 
Tgaze ’EM. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Delta.—The document is one worth conside - 
ration, and shall be attended to the first 
opportunity 

An Actor.—Apply to Mr. Kenneth, Brydges 
Street, or Mr. Turnour, Bow Street, they 
will get you an engagement. 

Old Drury.—If we chose, we could give 
some facts that would disgraee her in the 
public estimation ; we consider the Lessee 
much abused, 

T. S.—Mr. W. Farren came out on the Lon- 
don stage at Covent Garden, Septr. 10, 
1818 ; we have no time to search for his 
age, but believe he is in his 56th year. 

X. Y.—Certainly Charles Kemble played at 
Covent Garden when Mr. Osbaldistone was 
the proprietor; we have the bill by us. 

A Subscriber.—The Sheffield Theatre was 
held by Mr. T. Lacey; we cannot say 
whether he is the present Lessee. 

Speculator.—Mr.. Anderson of Drury Lane 
made his first appearance at Covent Gar- 
den, Septr. 30th, 1837 

Dramaticus.—We believe the Taunton The- 
atre isopen—Mr. Davies is the proprietor, 

To our Readers.—Orders for our publication 
may be given at the Office, to be sent to 
any part of the country, by paying a quar- 
ter in advance, ls. 6d. If we pay the 
postage, the quarter will be 2s. 7d. The 
second volume is now ready, and may be 
had of our Publishers. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
Sorwarded to the Printer, post paid. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





The Thames Tunnel. 
S OPEN daily, (Sundays excepted,) 
from Nine in the Morning until Nine 
at Night, and is lighted with Gas. The en- 
trance is only on the Middlesex side of the 
River, close to the Tunnel Pier, Wapping. 
(The Shaft at Rotherhithe ‘being now closed 
to complete the new Staircase. Admittance 
1s. each 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
J. CHARLIER, Clerk of the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2, Walbrook Buildings, City, 
ovember I, 1842. 

N. B.—Steam Boats to the Tunnel Pier at 
Wappinc from Chelsea, Vauxhall, Lam- 
beth, Hungerford, Adelphi, Old Shades 
Pier, and London Bridge. — Books with 
Plates descriptive of the Works are sold at 
the Tunnel, price One Shilling. 
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